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X.— THE FABLE REFERRED TO IN ALISCANS. 

Some years ago (in the academic year 1898-99), while 
reading Aliscans with a few students, I reached an explana- 
tion of v. 3053 in Guessard and Montaiglon's edition which 
still seems to me plausible, even after the recent remarks of 
M. Gaston Paris on the same subject (Romania, xxxi, 100 ff.). 
I, therefore, make it public. 1 

Paris, it will be remembered, proposes for the line the 
reading : " Est 90 la fable dou tor et dou nuiton ? " He 
argues that nuiton might easily have been corrupted by scribes 
into mouton, but that mouton, had that been the original read- 
ing, would not have been so altered into nuiton, this latter 
being a rare word, "qui devait embarrasser les scribes." 
Moreover, one of the three mss. (out of a total of thirteen 
whose readings he gives) which favor his reading is one 
which is often alone in preserving original readings and 
archaic forms. But it is doubtless the former of these argu- 
ments which was in his opinion decisive ; the latter, if it had 
stood alone, would hardly have induced him to express the 
view presented in his article. I shall, therefore, now con- 
sider only the former argument. 

The question of the comparative difficulty of the readings 
mouton and nuiton Paris considers as offering no room for 
doubt. But two objections to his opinion on this point 
present themselves, and each of them seems to me to have 
weight. In the first place, is it quite certain that the word 
nuiton was really rare, or rare enough to embarrass scribes at 
all ? Even if the word occurred only three or four times in 
the Old French literature preserved, it might still have been 
fairly frequent in conversational use, so that everybody was 

1 It was the search for something better than Eolin's explanation of the 
passage (see the note on v. 2807 in his edition), which seemed to me 
inadmissible, that led to my own explanation. 
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336 E. 8. SHELDON. 

acquainted with it, for it is the name of a creature common 
enough in folk-lore. The different forms it shows, compared 
with its probable origin, point to popular etymology so-called, 
which indicates that the word, even if originally learned, had 
at least begun to be popular ; it is found in La Fontaine in 
the form luiton, and, to say nothing of the modern form lutin, 
it occurs in modern dialects with initial n and initial I (nuton, 
luton; see LittrS, s. v. lutin; and also H. de Nimal, L&gendes 
de la Meuse, pp. 138 ff. ; Rev. des Trad, pop., IV, 665 ; 
Theuriet, Trad. pop. du Doubs, p. 518 ; it is curious that, 
instead of lutin, the name mouton is also found, as mouton 
enronci in Normandy, mouton blane in Picardy ; see Rev. des 
Trad, pop., vill, 46 1 ). Chretien de Troyes has the word 
(netun), and Foerster says in his note on Ivain 5273 (in the 
large edition) that the word occurs very often. His refer- 
ences may be taken to include the passage cited in Godefroy's 
Diet, x, 101 (not in print in 1887, the date of Foerster's 
edition), since among other references he mentions Godefroy. 

Palseographically considered, the change from mouton, which 
may, by a mere blunder or from some other cause, have been 
spelt muton, to nuiton is perfectly simple. Nothing was easier 
than to misread mu as nui, and it now appears that this easy 
blunder would hardly have been avoided on account of any 
difficulty caused by the word nuiton. It is also possible that 
some form of nuiton was substituted for mouton as the result 
simply of mishearing, if a scribe was writing from dictation. 

But there is another and perhaps a stronger objection to 
reading nuiton in this verse. As we have seen, there is no 
difficulty about the nuiton as a folk-lore animal, but he is not 
a fable animal. In fables the animals are or were tradi- 
tionally familiar to everybody, and the reason is not far to 
seek; it lies in the nature of the fable with its attached 
moral. In our passage the allusion was evidently to a well- 

1 The last four references are from Professor Kittredge's article in Publ. 
of the Mod. Lang. Assoc, xv, 430, n. 3 ; 431, n. 1 ; 432, n. 7. 
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known fable, and we may feel pretty sure that the animals in 
it were of the common kind, such as are usually found in 
fables. An ordinary scribe would probably not have noticed 
the difficulty I mention ; if he read the word as nuiton he 
would hardly stop to reflect that this word was not likely to 
occur in a fable. I would not deny the possibility that some 
mediaeval man wrote a fable containing a nuiton, but if this 
rather unlikely thing did really happen it is hardly probable 
that his production ever attained sufficient currency to be 
referred to in the manner found in our poem. 

The variations in the name of the other animal indicate 
that copyists have blundered or have even deliberately altered 
a Word which seemed to them for some reason unfitting. The 
readings we have are tor, cor, coc, louf 1 (in one MS. only ; it 
is true, one of the thirteenth century, and also one of the 
three which support the reading nuiton). It is possible that 
the original word had three letters, of which the first and the 
third are not certain, while all the readings agree, perhaps by 
chance, in giving the second letter as an o. The reading tor 
has the strongest manuscript support, and if a suitable fable 
about the bull and the ram could be found there would be no 
need of searching further ; that is, we should accept the read- 
ing of the older editions as correct (except perhaps for the 
orthography). It is this difficulty that makes me reluctant to 
accept this reading. I cannot help feeling that a well-known 
fable must have been meant here. 

The examination of the manuscript readings, then, does not 
enable us to explain the passage satisfactorily. But if we 
knew the fable we could at once tell the correct reading, and 
we should put it in, however weak the manuscript evidence 
for it might be. Perhaps we shall meet success if we attack 
the problem in a different way. 

1 This form occurs also in Montaiglon and Raynaud, Beeueil des Fabliaux, 
m, 191, and Godefroy (in vol. x) has other examples of the final/ in the 
word. It occurs again (in the same MS. which gives it in the Aliscans 
passage) in the Enfances Vivien, tir. xirt, v. 40, where the commoner spell- 
ings lou and leu are in other mss. (see Wahlund and v. Feilitzen). 
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Let us consider the situation in the poem and ask what 
sort of fable we should expect to find referred to in this line. 
The king has promised aid for the city of Orange (cf. vv. 
2944-2948), and now, when Guillaume, reminding him of 
his promise, speaks the words in vv. 3044-3046, the king 

answers : 

" Et nos en parleron, 
Et le matin savoir le vos lairon, 
Ma volenti se jo irai ou non." 

That is, he gives an evasive answer, seeming to withdraw his 
pledged word. At this Guillaume in rage breaks out with 
the words in vv. 3052 ff. : " What? we'll talk about it? Is 
this the fable of the . . . . ? " Evidently, since the king 
seems inclined to break his word, the fable, if it is to have 
the proper point, must be one in which there is a flagrant 
breach of a solemn promise. It is obvious that only a pretty 
familiar fable (familiar, that is, to anybody who was at all 
acquainted with fables) will answer the requirements of the 
situation. The chances are that so common a fable as the poet 
must have had in mind would not be lost ; more than one of 
the mediaeval collections would be likely to contain it. 

Is there now such a fable among the mediaeval fables known 
to us, and one which is also not excessively divergent from 
the manuscript readings for this passage? These require- 
ments are somewhat exacting ; it is quite possible that there 
never existed more than one fable which would meet them in 
anything like a satisfactory way. And if we require that 
one of the animals must be the ram (mouton) it seems that it 
ought to be possible to find the fable without much difficulty. 
Indeed, whether we were to make this last requirement or 
not, whether we were to start from it or from the first require- 
ment (that which calls for a fable the point of which lies in a 
broken promise) we should, as it happens, probably be guided 
to the same fable. For there is one, and I think only one, 
which meets all tbe conditions, though it is perhaps not quite 
so convincing in explaining the manuscript readings as we 
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might wish. But it gives us as the animal associated with 
the ram the one we should most naturally expect, the wolf, 
and the divergent readings of the manuscripts are by no 
means hopelessly inexplicable. The fable I mean is the one 
de lupo et ariete (see Hervieux, Les Fabulistes latins, 2 e ed., rr, 
365, 557, 594, and no. 50 in Warnke's edition of the fables 
of Marie de France ; cf. also Warnke's article on the sources 
of Marie's fables in Forschungen zur romanischen Philologie, 
Festgabe fur Hermann Suchier, pp. 199-200, for different 
forms of the fable, indicating a certain degree of popularity). 
Here we have a promise of a religious character, which is 
accordingly peculiarly binding, but which is shamelessly 
evaded as soon as the test comes. The wolf has promised to 
fast (during Lent in Marie), but the sight of the ram is too 
much for his scruples, and he says in Marie's French : 

Jeo puis bien prendre le multun, 
Sil mangerai pur un salmun ; 
Mielz valt li salmuns a mangier, 
E sil puet l'um vendre plus chier. 

With this fable available is it necessary to assume a lost 
fable in order to explain the line in Aliseans ? (Of course it 
is not asserted that our poet got his knowledge of it from 
Marie.) If we write lou l instead of louf we have what may 
have been written by the author of this passage, though the 
manuscript evidence alone could scarcely have led us to this 
reading. Nor can it be said that, the wolf being a very 
common animal in fables, mention of him could not have 
disappeared from this passage if it had been there originally. 
The very fact that the wolf is so often mentioned in fables 
might, for instance, conceivably make a scribe suspicious if 
he did not recognize the fable meant. If he knew our fable 
with some such moral as it has in Marie's collection, that 
might make him think it could not be the one to which the 

1 For lou cf. also a text in a similar dialect, the tat de Melion, v. 299 (Zl. 
f. rom. Phil., vi, 98), where lou» rhymes with tons. 
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poet was alluding, for that moral is directed primarily against 
gluttony. He might accordingly have substituted the name 
of a different animal. Or he might have done so without 
going through any such process of reflection. 

Perhaps these considerations will justify the conclusion 
that the first animal in our passage was the wolf and the 
second the ram. If so, the verse may be restored thus : 

Est $o la fable dou lou et dou mouton? 

E. S. Sheldon. 



